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In Cathay 

while the long files approach and fall prostrate before him, 
and heap their gifts at his feet? 

The Son of Heaven sits motionless in his yellow robe 
with its twelve symbols of power, his brow lit green by the 
magic emerald. Hour after hour he sits cross-legged, con- 
templative, while the long procession waits in the sun. 

For the Son of Heaven is making a poem — a little poem 
in five lines which shall give sound and shape to the world. 

H.M. 



REVIEWS 

The Man on the Hill-Top, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Ken- 

nerley. 

Blank verse — unrhymed iambic pentameter — has been 
recognized as an expressive medium of intimate spiritual 
biography ever since the voice of Marlowe's Faustus said to 
the dream-woman of his desire: 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

The dullness of most contemporary blank verse seems to 
be imparted by the author's total failure to handle the ex- 
tremely varied accent, and conversational intervals, of the 
line, with any vital understanding of its sovereign power in 
speaking the movement of meditation, the pacing step of ab- 
sorbed revery, as it slowly turns a corner down the mysteri- 
ous cloisters of the soul. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

One recalls with pleasure the running parody, in Sheri- 
dan's Critic, of blank verse as a mere grandiose record of 
outer event : 

[Enter Governor with his hair properly disordered.] 
A hemisphere of evil planets reigns, 
And every planet sheds contagious fury ! 
My Spanish prisoner is ta'en. My daughter, 
Meeting the dead corse borne along, is gone 
Distract. 

Though The Man on the Hilltop is written in unrhymed 
iambic pentameter, and by a contemporary poet, its first ex- 
cellence is that it does express spiritual biography. It is the 
story of a man who has known as a child the injustice in the 
world. In this case, it is in the workaday world of mills and 
of courts that he has felt the insolence of office, and the 
spurns that patient merit from the unworthy takes. 

These things — 
Seen by a child who with his mother stood, 
Three younger ones beside him, and looked out 
Into the endless and appalling void 
Of destitution — could not be forgot, 
But needs must bend the corner of the mouth, 
And sink the eyes to sparks in their deep caves. 

He leaves the life of the forge, as he grows to be a man, 
and becomes a shepherd in the West. Here, though no longer 
struggling with poverty, he broods upon the history of his 
dead, of his scattered family, of the laborers of the earth, 
broods until his mind wreaks upon itself a doom which only 
the poet should reveal to his readers. The poem is a true 
tragedy told in fitting music, simple and sincere. 
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Reviews 

It must be confessed that on gathering from a glance 
ahead that the next poem was about "Theodoras, a noble 
monk of Athens," "the old Abbot" and a "gray-walled mon- 
astery," the reviewer began to suspect that here she might 
find a text chiefly woven of the same material as "My Spanish 
prisoner is ta' en." 

It is true that At Saint Stephanos is marred by a few 
cannery phrases and lines : 

My approaching step 
Echoed upon the drawbridge whose frail span — 

Nevertheless, the general musical style of the poem has the 

interesting characteristic the first poem indicated, of evoking 

a mind's biography. 

At Saint Stephanos speaks — in the voice of Theodorus, 
the lover of beauty, the devotee of poets — with the tongue 
of a peculiar sympathy, not only for those who have longed 
to realize poetry in their own lives, but for the music-makers 
themselves, the dreamers of dreams, the builders and makers 
of the world forever. 

Sympathy for the poetry of the world is indeed well 
spoken in tones of varying lightness and depth throughout 
the volume. As in The Gentle Reader: 

Why does the poet chose to sing? 
No impulse ever stirred in me 
The wish to make myself a thing 
To which all mocking jibes might cling. 
Perhaps he sees more than you see. 

Why should this fool go crying out 
The secrets of his soul? In steel 
I case myself ; nor care to shout 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The things one does not talk about. 
Perhaps he feels more than you feel. 

If I had wisdom to impart, 
I'd say the thing, and let it go ; 
Not trifle with a foolish art, 
And make a motley of my heart! 
Perhaps he knows more than you know. 

These lines begin the third part of the book entitled, for 
reasons not very comprehensible, Grotesques: perhaps because 
it is the unfortunate custom of our country to introduce with 
A deprecatory gesture all verse not literal as well as all verse 
not solemn. ("Now I am going to be humorous — I know it 
is very queer in me.") I say unforunate, because I believe 
the custom arises from the sad need of deferring to a 
wretched, morbid, not to say snobbish, wish on the part of 
hordes of American readers to like verse not because of its 
humor, music, wit, truth, keenness, ardor, generosity, nor 
for any other positive and attractive intrinsic quality on 
earth, but simply for its "importance." 

We love pretentiousness. We are too self-important, and 
too pre-occupied with our own position as admirers of the 
largest assumptions in poetry, to perceive that there is more 
fire from the blue urn of day poured into the harmonious 
ironies of Heine, or Theophile Gautier's melodic grace in 
presenting the aloe tree, or Bunner's pitcher of mignonette 
on the tenement's highest casement, than in all the swelling 
periods of Stephen Phillips' Paolo and Francesco; and that 
the freshness of these more quiet and directly realized cre- 
ations will be fragrant to the readers' perception long after 
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this "important poem" has gone where Byron's Doge of 
Venice and Bailey's Festus are. 

To the present reviewer, the most vital poems in Mr. 
Ficke's book are those not featured by an initial position, nor 
noticed in the title or announcements. Excellent as the two 
first poems are, they have rather the character of interesting 
achievement than of "the truth thy mother bore thee, born 
to utter." 

Of a more vivid musical presence are several shorter 
poems — most of them familiar to the readers of Poetry: 
three brief love-poems — The Three Sisters, To a Child, and 
Fathers and Sons; also The Gentle Reader and A Cricket 
among the Grotesques. First of all in its presentation of a 
striking individual endowment of the author's, is the Swin- 
burne elegy. This poem does indeed say "the truth thy 
mother bore thee, born to utter." In its expression of sym- 
pathy for the poetry of the world, it has the flying scope, the 
forthright and singing candor, of a unique power. 

Sympathy for the poetry of the world — the charm pours 
through the elegy's imaginative admiration with a movement 
whose distinction none but those deaf to the speaking notes, 
the interval and echo of a musical page, can fail to hear. 

We, the readers of America, especially need a sympathy 

for the poetry of the world. We especially need the tonic 

ability to take a long leap into the whole-hearted expression 

of truth, to plunge 

soul-forward, head-long in a book, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth. 
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The Swinburne elegy is of peculiar value to us, belittled 
as we are by the ugliest fault of democracy — its disparage- 
ment of distinction, its dislike of unusual gifts, of large forces 
other than the large forces which are known to us all as the 
sharers of a mysterious mortal destiny. This jealousy of 
genius is democracy's meanest error. We may see it not 
only, nor even chiefly, in the thread-bare instances of the 
public neglect of Whitman and Poe. What is more serious 
is the narrow jealousy of genius which has led so many able 
American writers to pride themselves on their ignorance of 
all methods of expression other than their own. One wearies 
of all these clique methodisms and pharisaisms in our country. 

I am master of this college; 

What I don't know isn't knowledge — 

This is too often the attitude of our contemporary poets to 
poetry grown outside the island of their own manner. In 
Mr. Ficke's work we find another spirit. From this point 
of view poetry and criticism may both be congratulated on 
receiving a distinguished contribution in his gift of creative 
force in admiration. Edith Wyatt 
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